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while Cato was not even beloved by his friends, notwithstanding the esteem and respect which they could not refuse to his virtues; and I am apt to think that if Caesar had wanted, and Cato possessed, those l&ni-ores virtuteSj tlie former would not have attempted, (at least with success,) and the latter could have protected, the liberties of Borne. Mr. Addison, in his Cato, says of Csesar, (and I believe with truth)
Ourse on MB virtues, they've undone his country.
By which he means those lesser but engaging virtues of gentleness, affability, complaisance and good-humour. The knowledge of a scholar, the courage of a hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, will be admired; but if the knowledge be accompanied with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the virtue with inflexible severity, the man will never be loved. The heroism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his brutal courage deserves that name) was universally admired, but the man nowhere beloved. Whereas Henry IV. of France, who had full as much courage, and was much longer engaged in wars, was generally beloved upon account of his lesser and social virtues. We are all so formed, that our understandings are generally the dupes of our hearts, that is, of our passions; and the surest way to the former is through the latter, which must be engaged by the l&niores virtutes alone, and the manner of exerting them. The insolent civility of a proud man is, (for example) if possible, more shocking than his rudeness could be; because he shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere condescension in him; and that his goodness alone bestows upon you what you have no pretence to claim. He